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The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of Boise 
Cascade Corporation will be held at 10:00 a.m. 
(Mountain Daylight Time), Thursday, April 29, 1977, 
at the Rodeway Inn, Boise, Idaho, 

pursuant to notice. 


Highlights 


Percent 
1970 1969 Change 

For the Year 
Sales ANG. SEINICCSmeee een Ah ee x ‘ $1,738,690,000 = | 
ReGinCOnic een a anh $ 36,560,000 81,210,000 — 55 
Per Shale wes ee ete ee Me $2.66 =e eR 
As a percent of sales and services : 4.67% — 54 
As a percent of shareholders’ equity... 4.11% 9.44% > AS}S) 

Dividends declared on common stock 

Per share — cash eee OR SE $ .25 Saee2D — 
Pernshare— Stock(29o ) a2 ee ee ee $1.02 $1.19 ee 
Gapitalexpendittiresma. vests, Se ee $ 142,264,000 $ 87,065,000 ae (St) 
Effective tax rate, excluding investment credit 36.23% 41.02% =) 

At Year End 
Long-termrdebtes seat seme oe OE ee $ 488,060,000 $ 402,544,000 a Pera 
Sharenolders sequityeese te ee $ 889,931,000 $ 859,958,000 a! 
TOA) ASSOTS ere pare ee were ee, Slee yee, te Oe $2,267,475,000 $2,008,419,000 re 13 
Number ol'shareholdets 22s 5 56,931 54,021* te ae) 
Number Of employees <3. tee, eet I 47,889 51,920* mae 


*As originally reported. 


Boise Cascade had avery dis- 
appointing year in 1970. 

We have had disruptive inflation 
in Our country for five consecutive 
years. In 1969, the Federal Reserve 
Board took actions to curb infla- 
tion, which resulted in a restrained 
money supply and increased in- 
terest rates. In 1970, especially dur- 
ing the second half, these actions 
finally began to affect the nation’s 
economy. Although rising labor 
rates and prices were not cur- 
tailed, economic activity did 
slow down. This affected most 
companies whose operations are 
related to the general economy, 
including Boise Cascade. 

Moreover, the tight money 
supply had an additional severe 
impact on Boise Cascade because 
of our big commitment to home 
building and building materials. 
People who needed homes last 
year found it very hard to locate 
mortgage money, and if they 
did, it was mighty expensive. 
When fewer homes are being 
built, the need for building mate- 
rials goes down as do building 
materials prices. Last year they 
went way down. 

But we had some other prob- 
lems that came along to plague 
us last year. 

Our recreation communities 
business lost money in 1970. This 
drop from a profitable 1969 
was due to lower sales caused by 
high interest costs and buyer un- 
certainty, and by deliberate addi- 
tional charges we made against 


certain projects. These charges 
were made because of rising 
project costs brought about 

by project changes and delays. 

We also made additional charges 
against some residential communi- 
ties projects, and certain engineer- 
ing and construction contracts. 

As a result of these factors our 
earnings per share dropped 55% 
in 1970 to $1.20 per share from the 
record level of a restated $2.66 per 
share in 1969. Our sales dropped 
1% for the year, but 15% in the 
fourth quarter. The steep decline 
in sales for the fourth quarter was 
due to lower sales for recreation 
and residential communities and 
to the elimination of sales from a 
Chilean utility which was sold dur- 
ing the year. Allin all, it was a year 
we are glad to have behind us. We 
do not expect to repeat it in 1971. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
reversed its actions on interest 
rates and money supply. As a result, 
home-building activity has picked 
up, and building materials demand 
and prices have risen. 

These improvements have come 
too late to help very much in the 
first quarter of 1971, but if they are 
sustained for the rest of the year, 
they will have a beneficial influence 
on results for the remaining 
nine months. 


From the President 
(continued) 


We increased our home-building 
capacity in 1970, especially for 
homes built primarily in factories. 
And we also increased our Capac- 
ity to produce building materials. 

In 1970 we produced 2.6 bil- 
lion square feet of various wood 
products including fiberboard. Our 
capacity for 1971 will be 3.1 billion 
square feet, an increase of 19%. 

The 1969 merger with Ebasco 
brought to Boise Cascade a strong 
capability to respond to two of the 
serious concerns of American so- 
ciety—pollution abatement and 
electric power supply. Our 
engineering and construction 
companies have a solid reputa- 
tion and long experience in these 
activities and backlogs in both 
areas are the highest in our history. 

We expect better results from 
Our paper and packaging opera- 
tions in 1971. This business should 
improve with a pick up in the gen- 
eral economy. In addition, our 
capacity has been significantly in- 
creased, and we have other expan- 
sions which will start up in 1971, 
further adding to 1971 earnings. 

But we have other things going 
for us in 1971. 

Most importantly—our people. 
Several years ago we initiated a 
concerted effort to broaden our 


management team by involving 
many more of our operating and 
staff executives In overall corpo- 
rate decisions related to strategy, 
financial planning and employee 
organization and motivation. This 
effort has been most successful, 
and we feel that our decision mak- 
ing processes within the Company 
are now the best they have ever 
been. Our people have been tested 
and toughened by adversity. They 
have been looking intensively into 
the many corners of the Corpora- 
tion, and improvements they have 
made in 1970 will be with us in 

the future. They are rapidly learn- 
ing that in today’s demanding so- 
ciety, in addition to creating eco- 
nomic value for the owners of the 
business, their responsibilities also 
embrace concern for our physical 
and social environments. 

In 1970 we again spent a lot of 
money for internal capital im- 
provements and expansion—$98 
million compared with $79 million 
in 1969—and we expect to con- 
tinue a similar capital investment 
program in 1971. Some of our 
capital funds are being spent for 
plant and equipment replacements 
and for pollution abatement sys- 
tems on which the return is rela- 
tively low. But most of these 
expenditures are being made to 
increase earning power through 
added capacity and increased 
efficiency. Today our manu- 
facturing and distribution plants 
are the most efficient and in the 
best shape in our history. 


In addition to our capital ex- 
penditures for plants and equip- 
ment we invested $44 million 
in 1970 for additional timber 
reSOUICes. 

In August we acquired a com- 
pany (CRM) which has a unique 
competence in the gathering and 
dissemination of our society’s ex- 
panding body of knowledge. CRM 
publishes Psychology Today 
magazine, and produces college 
textbooks and educational mate- 
rials. With the explosion of knowl- 
edge in today’s changing world, 
we feel that CRM represents an 
exciting new area of opportunity in 
the years ahead. 

We refinanced a portion of our 
debt last year, and we will be refi- 
nancing more of it in the early part 
of 1971. We still hold a portfolio of 
marketable securities with a cur- 
rent value of approximately $48 
million. Our financial position 
remains strong. 

We took a renewed hard look at 
our strengths and weaknesses in 
1970. We bolstered our weak 
points and laid foundations to 
capitalize on our strengths. Last 
year became a platform from which 
we Can return to our prior patterns 
of growth. 


R. V. Hansberger, 
President and Chairman 
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Timber and Building Materials 


Boise Cascade forest products 
serve an ever expanding variety 
of human needs. As we strive to 
obtain the most efficient use of 
our versatile wood resources, we 
are continually adding to the list 
of end products. The biggest and 
best trees become Iumber and 
plywood. Other trees supply chips 
for our pulp and paper operations. 
Trimmings and pieces not suited 
for lumber and plywood go 
into pulp and paper, fiberboard, 
particleboard, soil conditioners 
and various specialty products. 

The Building Materials and 
Services Division operates 45 out- 
lets serving 25 metropolitan market 
areas, selling lumber and plywood 
to retail dealers. One of this divi- 
sion’s most important functions 
is adding value to these prod- 
ucts by fabricating component 
packages. 

In 1970, production from our 41 
manufacturing units furnished 
wood products for residential 
construction, industrial, govern- 
ment, export and agricultural 
markets. The Wood Products Divi- 
sion completed a new plywood 
plant in Idaho and broke ground 
for a particleboard plant in Cali- 
fornia. An Oregon particleboard 
plant will be expanded in 1971. 

In August we entered into an 
agreement which will lead to an 
equity interest in Kauri Holdings, 
Ltd., a forest products company of 
Melbourne, Australia and gives us 
a foothold in that country’s wood 
products and housing markets. 


Boise Cascade's timberlands 
are very extensive. They cover 
6,149,200 acres, containing 10.3 
billion board feet of saw logs and 
44.4 million cords of pulpwood in 
support of converting operations 
in eight states and one Canadian 
province. Of this total, we own 
1,860,400 acres outright and hold 
» long-term cutting rights on another 

4,288,800 acres. In addition, our 
two 50% joint ventures—Mira- 
michi Timber Resources, Ltd. and 
Boise Southern Company—own 
or have rights to 969,000 and 
711,395 acres, respectively. We 
also have extensive timber rights 
in Colombia and the Philippine 
Republic. 

In virtually every year of our 
history we have increased our 
timberland base, and we did so in 
1970 by adding 363,000 acres 
which included the purchase of 
116,000 acres in Washington and 
Boise Southern’s net purchase of 
200,000 acres in Louisiana and 
Texas. As rising demand puts more 
pressure on forest resources, Our 
multiple use concept of manage- 
ment assures continued regenera- 
tion and replenishment of trees, 
and at the same time provides 
substantial recreational opportuni- 
ties for the public. 


Paper and Packaging 


People have a voracious appe- 
tite for paper and paper products. 
Between 1960 and 1970 per 
Capita consumption in the United 
States jumped from 433.2 pounds 
to 553.2 pounds annually. In 1970 
Boise Cascade mills produced 1.7 
million tons of newsprint, paper- 
board, converting papers, printing 
papers, business papers and pulp 
toward satisfying this demand. 

Our paper operations are widely 
diversified in product and location, 
providing a broad base for both 
manufacturing and sales. Twenty- 
seven paper machines are located 
in Canada, in the South, Midwest 
and West. Abroad, we have a ma- 
jority interest in a mill in Guatemala 
and hold a minority interest ina 
mill in the Philippine Republic. 

Boise Southern, a 50% joint 
venture with Southern Natural Gas 
Company, began producing news- 
print and linerboard from its new 
mill at DeRidder, Louisiana during 
the year. In New Brunswick, 
Canada, Miramichi Timber Re- 
sources, a 50% joint venture with 
five European paper manufactur- 
ers, began a $10 million expansion 
of its kraft pulp mill. In Ontario, 
Canada, a new 175,000-ton 
pulp mill will start up in the fourth 
quarter of 1971. Asecond paper 
machine at our Guatemala mill is 
scheduled for start-up in 1972. 

Boise Cascade’s Business 
Products and Services Group 
operates seven envelope plants, 
two consumer bag plants and a 
specialty paperboard plant. It also 


merchandises office supplies, 
including business papers, busi- 
ness furniture and office equip- 
ment, to the retail, wholesale and 
industrial markets throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Corrugated containers and 
composite (fibre-foil) cans com- 
prise the majority of Boise 
Cascade’s packaging business. 
We operate 20 corrugated plants 
throughout the United States and in 
Austria serving primarily the 
fresh fruit, food, beverage and 
appliance industries. 

The Composite Can Division 
produced 2.7 billion cans in 1970 
from 19 plants throughout the na- 
tion. The largest share of these 
fibre-foil cans is used for pack- 
aging refrigerated dough, motor 
oil, cleanser, and frozen fruit juice 
concentrates. 

Boise Cascade also operates 
two small plastic plants and has a 
minority interest in a third. Products 
from these plants supply the food 
and home furnishings industries. 
Another specialty packaging 
facility manufactures ceramic 
bottles for the distilling and 
cosmetics industries. 
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The unsatisfied need for new 
housing continues to increase as 
our population expands and new 
families are formed.Serving both 
single and multi-family markets, 
Our operations are able to meet 
this need in a variety of ways by 
producing conventionally con- 
structed housing; modular, sec- 
tionalized and panelized manu- 
factured housing; mobile homes 
and mobile home communities. 
The Company sold a total of 28,939 
housing units during 1970. 

Also during 1970 we were devel- 
oping 34 residential communities 
and began shifting our emphasis 
somewhat toward smaller, more 
moderate-priced housing. There 
were several reasons. First the 
increasing costs of land, labor and 
financing were pricing many fami- 
lies out of the market; but also 
there were more young families in 
the market who were unable to 
spend a great deal of money for 
housing. 

We delivered a record total of 
9,296 single and multi-family man- 
ufactured housing units during the 
year. We produced panelized 
homes in more than 130 different 
designs at three plants and modu- 
lar units in seven plants. We sub- 
stantially increased manufacturing 
capacity in Utah. New modular 
plants in Ohio and Alabama began 
operations, and a panelized plant 
in Oklahoma is scheduled for com- 
pletion by mid-1971. 

Boise Cascade is a major 
manufacturer of both single and 


double-wide mobile homes at 22 
plants in North America and 
England. New production facilities 
completed during the year are 
located in Florida, Minnesota, 
Ontario, Canada and Texas. 
Canadian plants in British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and Quebec were 
substantially expanded. We also 
completed 16 mobile home com- 
munities during 1970, providing a 
total of 3,850 spaces. 

We serve the commercial-indus- 
trial market through our urban 
development, industrial park and 
pre-engineered steel building op- 
erations. Our industrial parks 
provided 1.4 million square feet of 
light manufacturing and warehouse 
space in five California locations 
in 1970. The Metal Buildings Divi- 
sion manufactures light industrial 
structures at facilities in Alabama 
and at a new plant in Ohio. 

The Company’s Urban Housing 
Group specializes in government- 
supported low-income housing 
and is also involved in commer- 
cial urban renewal projects. Four- 
teen housing projects included 
2,588 single-family dwellings, 
apartment units and townhouses 
in eight cities. 

As the recipient of a Phase | con- 
tract for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s Opera- 
tion Breakthrough, the Company is 
also designing an innovative new 
line of quality housing to be con- 
structed on various prototype sites. 
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Engineering and Construction 
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The nation’s electric power 
shortage as well as increasing de- 
mands for industrial pollution 
abatement are creating expanding 
opportunities for the specialized 
engineering services Boise Cas- 
cade offers to the engineering and 
construction market. 

Boise Cascade’s Engineering 
and Construction Group is made 
up of several subsidiary compa- 
nies. They provide worldwide 
services in consulting, engineer- 
ing and specialized construction. 

Chemical Construction Corpo- 
ration’s principal business is the 
engineering, design and fabrica- 
tion of chemical manufacturing 
plants and atmospheric pollution 
control systems for industries such 
as chemicals, pulp and paper, 
steel and electric power. 

Ebasco Services Incorporated 
primarily serves the electric utility 
industry. This subsidiary designs, 
engineers and constructs electric 
generating plants and auxiliary 
facilities, designs electric power 
transmission and distribution sys- 
tems, and provides a broad range 
of consulting services. 

Walter Kidde Constructors, In- 
corporated provides design, engi- 
neering and construction services 
for large-scale facilities such as 
university buildings, hospitals, and 
office and commercial structures. 

Power Line Erectors, Inc. and 
Vernon Graphics, Inc. also serve 
the utility industry. Power Line 
Erectors engineers and assembles 
overhead and underground 


transmission facilities, and in- 
stalls commercial and industrial 
wiring and communications sys- 
tems. Vernon Graphics provides 
mapping, inventory and record- 
keeping services to the utility 
industry. 

Another Boise Cascade activity 
serving an engineering-oriented 
market is our Equipment Tech- 
nology Group. This group manu- 
factures and markets a unique and 
proprietary positive locking differ- 
ential used in trucks, heavy mobile 
equipment and high performance 
automobiles. This group is also an 
industry leader in the design, 
engineering and manufacture 
of power systems for riding 
lawnmowers. 


Recreation 
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The recreation market continues 
as an important area of interest for 
Boise Cascade as a growing popu- 
lation gains more leisure time, more 
discretionary income and a de- 
sire to find relief from urban 
pressures. 

Boise Cascade has 29 recrea- 
tion communities comprised of 
approximately 126,000 acres in 
nine states. Most Boise Cascade 
Recreation Communities are lo- 
cated within three hours’ drive of 
a major metropolitan area, are 
water-recreation oriented and in- 
clude various amenities such as 
a golf course, club house, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, eques- 
trian facilities or a ski area. Sales 
programs for these communities 
encourage purchase of land for 
use rather than investment. 

The Vacation Housing Division 
was created in 1970 to assist prop- 
erty Owners in Our recreation com- 
munities to obtain appropriate 
housing. It will also explore second 
and vacation home markets for 
our manufactured housing. 

Our Recreational Vehicle Divi- 
sion (part of the Mobile Housing 
Group) produces motor homes, 
travel trailers and truck campers 
in 10 U.S. and Canadian plants. 
They are marketed through inde- 
pendent dealers. A new Pennsyl- 
vania plant began production in 
September 1970. In England, 
France, the Netherlands and 
Sweden we produce several lines 
of travel trailers for sale in 13 
Western European countries. 
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Investments, New Markets, 


Research 
and 
Development 


Investments 

Boise Cascade has investments 
in Latin America totaling approxi- 
mately $338 million including 
$248 million in notes and bonds, 
$82 million in majority owned and 
controlled enterprises and $8 
million in minority interests. 

Our majority interests in Latin 
America consist of electric utilities 
in Guatemala and Ecuador anda 
utility in Panama supplying elec- 
tricity, gas and telephone service. 
In addition we hold a majority 
interest in one petrochemical com- 
pany in Argentina producing agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals. — 

Our portfolio of notes and bonds 
(issued by Latin American gov- 
ernments as they acquired utility 
properties of our predecessor 
companies) includes $78 million 
in U.S. dollar notes acquired in the 
sale of our Chilean electric utility 
in 1970. During 1970 we also sold 
our interests in an automobile 
transmission company and two 
aluminum plants in Mexico as well 
as $14 million in Mexican govern- 
ment notes, consistent with our 
plans to convert some Latin Ameri- 
can investments into cash for use 
elsewhere in our operations. 


Communications and Education 

In 1970 Boise Cascade made a 
significant entry into the fields of 
communications and education 
when it acquired a dynamic and 
rapidly growing educational pub- 
lishing company. 

CRM is a growth-oriented com- 
munications company which 
addresses itself to the opportuni- 
ties afforded by an ever expanding 
“knowledge” society. During the 
1970's it is estimated that a very 
significant portion of our gross 
national product growth will occur 
in knowledge related fields. We 
believe that the business oppor- 
tunity connected with the dis- 
semination of knowledge is very 
promising. 

CRM has been utilizing the 
magazine Psychology Today 
as a central knowledge- 
communicating, market- 
identifying vehicle. Its current 
activities include magazines, 
newsletters, textbooks, consumer 
books, educationally oriented 
games, posters, records, cata- 
logs, book clubs and educational 
films. 

Psychology Today magazine 
enjoys a circulation of about 
500,000. In the textbook field, 
Psychology Today, An Introduc- 
tion, will sell nearly 200,000 copies 
during its first year in print. Other 
major new textbook titles from 
CRM in 1971 are Society Today 
(for the field of sociology), Anthro- 
pology Today, and Developmental! 
Psychology Today. 


Research and Development 

To a large extent, meeting the 
market challenges of the future will 
continue to depend on our ability 
to create new product opportuni- 
ties and to discover increasingly 
efficient uses of our resources, 
both natural and human. These are 
the basic purposes underlying 
Boise Cascade’s various research 
and development efforts. 

We operate separate research 
and development centers for for- 
estry, building materials, pulp and 
paper, packaging, housing, and 
for engineering and construction. 
In addition, plants conduct re- 
search and development in their 
own facilities. In all of our opera- 
tions, research on better ways 
of maintaining or improving the 
environment is a very important 
consideration. 

During the year soils scientists 
studied ways to make our forest 
lands more productive. Foresters 
worked on asystem of balloon 
logging to minimize the impact of 
harvesting operations on steep 
terrain. New textured exterior sid- 
ings were developed and intro- 
duced by our wood products peo- 
ple. Projects were also under way 
to weather wood sidings artificially 
and to produce mahogany shingles 
from log trimmings. In our pulp 
and paper operations chemists 
experimented with new uses for 
mill wastes. In our packaging 
operations technicians developed 
new composite coffee cans using 
steel foil and fibre. They also 


produced new wet-strength 

and palletized corrugated contain- 
ers and a new technique for 
printing on corrugated. 

Conventional methods of hous- 
ing production will undergo funda- 
mental changes in the next few 
years. The trend toward factory 
produced housing is increasing as 
on-site labor becomes more 
scarce and costly. Our Housing 
Development Department is 
creating more advanced and 
efficient methods of industrializing 
housing production, including an 
innovative multi-family product 
line that will begin a 50-unit 
townhouse and garden apartment 
pilot program in 1971. 

Boise Cascade’s Engineering 
and Construction Group is devel- 
oping and marketing new sulfur 
dioxide recovery systems for in- 
dustrial applications such as steel 
mills and power plants to reduce 
pollution from these operations. 
Solid waste disposal and water 
treatment facilities are under 
development by this group 
as well as new and exceptionally 
strong nuclear reactor con- 
tainment structures. 
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COVER: At Ala Moana, described as “‘the world’s 
most interesting shopping center,’ a young Hawaiian 
family pauses in front of Boise Cascade’s Hopaco 

Gift Shop to admire the carp swimming in a pool 

of the Kahawai Mall Stream. (See story on pages 


7 through 10 describing the operations of Boise 
Cascade’s Honolulu Paper Company.) 
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Come to the working woodlands of Boise Cascade 
this summer. Share our mist-shrouded redwoods, our 
pines and our aspen. Wade rushing mountain streams 
or placid, wild rivers. Explore chains of lakes that 
stretch for miles into remote woodland areas. Photo- 
graph the deer, the elk and the moose. Capture a 
wildflower on canvas. Watch an eagle. Hike our nature 
trails or climb majestic mountains. 


All this and more is available 
to anyone on Boise Cascade’s 


2 million acres of Company-owned, 
producing forest lands. These lands, 
managed to assure that more and 
eS better trees are forever growing, 
© are called tree farms, and we 


have about 300 tree farms ranging 
in size from 500 to 100,000 acres 

throughout northern California, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Minnesota and Louisiana. These forests repre- 
sent Boise Cascade’s philosophy of ‘“‘multiple use”’ 
in practice. They demonstrate effectively that timber 
harvesting under modern forestry management is 
compatible with other uses of the land. 

Our lands are rustic and natural. But in keep- 
ing with our philosophy of multiple use, Boise Cascade 
has constructed nature trails, maintains a bird 
sanctuary in western Washington, has built and 
maintains over 50 campgrounds, rest areas and picnic 
areas, with additional facilities planned for the future, 
and has preserved sites of natural beauty like majestic 
waterfalls and scenic vistas overlooking some of the 
most strikingly wild unspoiled country in America. 

Many of Boise Cascade’s tree farms are located on 
or near major paved highways. Others are more remote 
and accessible only by Company-owned logging roads 
or by water. In all, BC lands open up more than 7,000 
miles of forest roads, over 700 miles of streams and 
rivers, better than 150,000 acres of lakes and several 
miles of prime peopleless Pacific Ocean coastline ... 
all free to the public: Over 450,000 visitor days 
a year are recorded on BC lands, which is convincing 
evidence of our management philosophy that recrea- 
tion and timber growing/harvesting are harmonious. 

“Many visit our woodlands to hunt, fish, pick wild 
berries or hunt rocks; some enjoy swimming, boating, 
water skiing, canoeing, river float trips and in the 
winter skiing, snowmobiling and trapping,” says 
Stephen B. Moser, executive vice president of the 
Company. “Some of the favorite attractions are the 
“Skunk” train through the redwoods in northern 
California, the nature trail along the Rogue River in 
southern Oregon where over 50 species of vegetation 
are identified and the canoe and portage country 
of our northern Minnesota land where the walleye, 
northern pike and bass fishing is outstanding.” 

A new full-color brochure identifying the recreational 
facilities on BC’s tree farms is now being prepared 
and will soon be available. These brochures may be 
obtained by writing to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Boise Cascade Corporation, P.O. Box 200, 
Boise, Idaho 83701. 

This summer, leave the crowds behind and be 
our guest. 


Right: In northern Minnesota, 
Boise Cascade has more than 
100 miles of shoreline available 
to the public on Rainy, Namakan 
and Kabetogama lakes. In spite 
of the fact that our nearby forest 
lands have been logged for two 
decades, it is being considered 
as a national park site, a tribute 
to the multiple use concept 

of forest land management. 


1. The Teanaway River near Cle Elum, 
Wash., provides numerous recreational 
opportunities including rubber-rafting on 

a warm afternoon. 

2. Bass Lake, Minn., is situated in the heart 
of a 22,000 acre Boise Cascade tree farm. 

The campground has been available to the 
public since 1954. Aesthetic care of shorelines 
is an integral part of our standard forest 
management practices to maintain natural 
beauty. 

3. Boise Cascade established two miles of 
nature trails through our forest lands near 
Prospect, Oregon, at a cost of $10,000. Wood 
chips from our mills provide quiet, easy 
walking through this idyllic setting. More 

than 50 species of vegetation are identified 
along this trail. 

4. “Tne Skunks” — Boise Cascade-operated 
trains — carried 117,000 passengers last year 
on a route to and from Fort Bragg and 

Willits, Calif., through the towering redwood 
forests of our C. R. Johnson Tree Farm. The 
tantastic scenery and the lazy Noyo River 
provide photo buffs with numerous opportuni- 
ties. At night, the trains are used for moving 
lumber. 


5. The nature trails near Prospect, Ore., lead 
to spectacular scenery, like waterfalls trom 
tributaries cascading into the Rogue River. 

6. Ash River Falls in Minnesota, is a remote 
area, accessible only by boat or on foot. 
Because of Boise Cascade’s habitat manage- 
ment practices, it is prime deer-hunting 
country. 

7. This couple is taking advantage of one 

of 26 Boise Cascade campsites which we 

are providing at 200-acre Bass Lake in 
Minnesota. Surrounded by 200-year-old Nor- 
way pine trees, visitors enjoy running water, 
tables, benches, fireplaces and other facilities 
in an invigorating atmosphere. 


Right: Our Wenas Campground, northwest 
of Yakima, Wash., was dedicated as a 

bird sanctuary in 1966. National Audubon 
Society members have identified 85 species 
in the area, one of which is under close 
observation here by a Society member. 


“Kecipe 


FOR BOISE SOUTHERN 


Take one Boise Cascade that needs an 
Eastern source of kraft linerboard and 
also senses a need for a newsprint 
source Closer to the developing South; 
mix well with one Southern Natural 
Gas Company of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, that 1s looking to diversify into 
other natural resources; add one Price 
Company, Ltd., a major Canadian 
paper producer that also needs a news- 
print source closer to its Southern U.S. 
markets; spice with a dash of vision, 
anda pinch of faith; stir welland pour 
into one small Louisiana town; simmer 
for three years over a high flame. 


MAKING PAPER 


“SO eff) 
tyle 


Boise Cascade, Southern Natural Gas and 
Price Company, Ltd., mix resources and 
interests in the emerging South 


Boise Southern is an unincorporated joint venture of Boise 
Cascade and Southern Natural Gas which manufactures 
paper at a mill site located 300 miles north of New Orleans 
at De Ridder, Louisiana. It came on stream in 1970 with an 
annual production capacity of 275,000 tons of kraft liner- 
board and 150,000 tons of newsprint. In addition, Boise 
Southern Company manages more than 446,000 acres of rich 
mineral and timber land in western Louisiana and eastern 
Texas. 

“We are on budget and ahead of schedule with Boise 
Southern,” says John Fery, executive vice president of Boise 
Cascade. “All of the principals—Boise Cascade, Southern 
Natural Gas and Price Company—are looking forward to a 
profitable future in a fine community and a fast developing 
Southern and Southeastern market.” 

Boise Southern began producing kraft linerboard on De- 
cember 28, 1969, nearly three months ahead of schedule. In 
conjunction with Price Company Limited, Boise Southern 
brought on line the newsprint machine April 28, 1970, nearly 
five months ahead of schedule. 

To understand the whole story of Boise Southern, one 
must go back to the turn of the century when virgin forests 
of long leafed pine covered the vast rolling midlands of 
western Louisiana and eastern Texas. The logger harons of 
the early 1900’s invaded the area and reduced it to a sea 
of stumps by the early 1930’s. Once booming lumber towns 
like De Ridder became depressed islands forever lost in 
this sea — or so it seemed. 

Then Nature began to reseed. Local bankers, editors and 
other business leaders took Nature’s lead and began hand 
and machine planting programs. This grass roots vision, 
faith and hard work eventually produced a marketable forest. © 
With a rejuvenated regional spirit, the people of western 
Louisiana and eastern Texas went looking for a market for 
their new grown wealth. . 

This was early 1967, about the time Boise Cascade was 
looking for an eastern linerboard source for its corrugated 
box plants east of the Mississippi, and at the same time was 
eyeing the newsprint market in the South; Southern Natural - 
Gas was looking to diversify, and concurrently Price Com- 
pany was reading the Southern newsprint pulse. The new 
resource-rich midlands of western Louisiana and east Texas 
attracted everybody’s attention and the three companies 
pooled their interests and resources, and selected a plant site 
five miles west of De Ridder, Louisiana. All the factors were 
there — transportation, water, labor supply and a favorable 
business climate. Boise Southern Company was born. 

Boise Cascade furnishes the management of the new mill 
and consumes its entire linerboard production. Southern 
Natural Gas manages the gas, oil and mineral interests, and 
Price Company splits the production on the huge newsprint 
machine with Boise Cascade. Boise Southern’s timber lands 
are managed on a sustained yield basis by professional for- 
esters, with additional wood supply purchased from local land 
owners. When the mill reaches full production, some 500,000 


LEFT: Will Storey, 
president of Boise Southern. 


cords of pine and 50,000 cords of mixed hardwoods will be 
used annually. 

The people of the De Ridder area feel a sense of ownership 
in this new mill because the basic financing was provided by 
a $105 million industrial revenue bond series issued in 1968 
by Beauregard Parish (County), which was overwhelmingly 
approved by the local voters. 

Final construction of the mill by Brown & Root Company 
of Houston, Texas, is scheduled for June 1970. The official 
opening ceremonies planned for Boise Southern in June will 
be a big day in the life of Beauregard Parish. 

But the story of Boise Southern is not merely one of some 
people who planted trees and three companies that created a 
new industry. It is also a story of significant social overtones. 

Beginning early in 1969, a major schooling and training 
program was instituted for 100 local residents — white and 
black. Previously unemployed or underemployed adults soon 
became a viable work force and a new economic resource 
for De Ridder. 

“Environment was an important factor, too,’ says Will 
Storey, president of Boise Southern and an executive of 
Boise Cascade. ‘‘We wanted a timber and paper producing 
company that would be both aesthetic and as free of pollution 
as was technically possible. And | think we are accomplishing 
both.” 

The most exposed surfaces of the new Boise Southern 
mill are painted an attractive blue and the entire 2,400-acre 
plant site is being landscaped. The paper mill houses the 
kraft linerboard machine and the newsprint machine both 
326 inches wide, incorporating the latest in electronic and 
technical advances. Over $6 million has been invested in 
air and water pollution control equipment so far known to 
be effective, which is not only preventing pollution to a large 
degree but is yielding commercial quantities of chemicals 
and solids. 

Prior to Boise Southern coming on stream, Boise Cascade’s 
sole linerboard manufacturing facility was at Wallula, Wash- 
ington. In 1969 Wallula produced 215,000 tons of linerboard 
for Boise Cascade’s 19 corrugated box plants. Kenora and 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada, and West Tacoma Newsprint 
in Tacoma, Washington, were Boise Cascade’s newsprint 
manufacturing facilities prior to 1970, producing some 415,000 
tons of newsprint last year. 

“Boise Southern will significantly increase our capabilities 
in two important markets for Boise Cascade,’ BC Executive 
Vice President John Fery says, ‘‘and we are pleased that 
we are able to do this through our participation in the build- 
ing of one of the most modern timber and paper producing 
operations in the world.” 

The pace of life in De Ridder and Beauregard Parish has 
quickened. There are new people, a rejuvenated local popu- 
lation, new economic impetus and a future that will thrust 
this once little known region of western Louisiana into the 
mainstream of the developing South. 

Now that’s a successful recipe! 


ROP: 


The 326-inch newsprint machine is the only 
newsprint machine to go on stream in North America 
in 1970. Now operational in Boise Southern’s mill, 
the machine is capable of producing 425 tons of 
newsprint daily. 


ABOVE LEFT: A major schooling and training 
program was instituted for De Ridder, providing 
previously unemployed or underemployed adults 
with solid job opportunities. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Some of the 550,000 cords of pulp- 
wood used at the De Ridder mill annually are shown 
in the foreground. Wood is carried to the debarker 
by a flume, and chips are stored in the bins in 

the background. 


PROFILE 


(One of a series on the officers of Boise Cascade) 


John E. Clute, 


and General Counsel 


Boise Cascade Vice President 


Boise Cascade’s vice president and 
general counsel, John Clute, turned at 
his desk in Boise to reach for a piece 
of paper. “This is the staff's travel 
schedule. This week we have one at- 
torney in Manila, one in Germany and 
another in Jamaica. We’re an interna- 
tional company, and | see a growing 
trend in this direction.” 

Keeping track of an increasingly ac- 
tive staff is just one of the many details 
confronting John Clute, 35, one of the 
newest officers of Boise Cascade. He 
was elected a vice president by the 
Board of Directors in January. 

As general counsel for Boise Cas- 
cade, John has overall responsibility 
for the Legal Department, a staff func- 
tion designed to assist various areas of 
management in charting a smooth 
course through the many complex legal 
channels which could affect the oper- 
ations of the Corporation. 

Although John is a firm believer in 
the decentralized management philos- 
ophy of Boise Cascade, he _ strongly 
urged and recommended a centralized 
legal staff during his strategy presenta- 
tion. His reasons were valid, and were 
accepted. According to John, “Legal 
decisions made at the divisional or 
group level can have far-reaching ef- 
fects throughout the Corporation, touch- 
ing more than just that one group or 
division. In legal matters, the Corpora- 
tion needs to speak with one voice. And 
by having a centralized legal staff, you 
can operate with less centralized man- 
agement in our other operations.” 

Although the staff is centralized, the 
individual attorneys office in four loca- 
tions. There are nine in Boise, four in 
Palo Alto, two in Los Angeles and three 
in New York. 

Most of them, John included, travel 
frequently. John estimates that the 
Boise staff, for example, is away any- 
where from one-third to one-half of the 
time. ‘“We do a lot of work by telephone 
and that helps, of course, but in many 
cases we need to sit down at a table 
for that personal contact.’ 


John joined Boise Cascade in 1965, 
coming from the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission where, he says, “I learned 
one important thing. To make a job 
interesting, give a guy more work and 
challenge than he can possibly accomp- 
lish.” 

At Boise Cascade, John has applied 
the lessons he learned. The Legal De- 
partment is thinly staffed. “We have 
nine attorneys in Boise and | believe 
that without any ‘make-work’ projects at 
all, we could easily keep 20 men busy.” 

John seeks men who are, he says, 
“generalists, with a minimum of two to 
five years of experience, who are busi- 
ness-oriented and have a ‘can-do’ atti- 
tude. That last attribute is very import- 
ant. We’re not trying to impede prog- 
ress, nor are we trying to substitute our 
views for an operating view. We have to 
look at things positively, not negatively.” 

John speaks highly of his staff. 
“These attorneys are all professionals 
and they’re treated as professionals,” 
he says. “‘I don’t give them any detailed 
supervision; in fact | try to keep out of 
their way. My work is primarily con- 
sultative and communicative.” Although 
John modestly describes his job as “a 
refined coordinating function’ it goes 
far beyond that. He deeply involves him- 
self in anything with antitrust implica- 
tions. It’s vitally important and sensitive 
and anything that touches this area is 
carefully scrutinized by John. In a re- 
lated area, he also devotes much of 
his time and attention to the various 
securities laws and regulations which 
could affect Boise Cascade’s diverse 
operations. 

His time in the office from day to day 
varies with ‘‘whatever the job requires.” 


‘Before his marriage, he would occasion- 


ally arrive for work at 4:30 in the morn- 
ing, although he is quick to point out 
that this was not the general rule. And, 
like most of his staff, he prefers to 
stay at the office in the evening until 
the work is finished, then go home and 
forget it. 

At home, John relaxes by making 
home improvements around the house, 
like an intercom system he installed, 
or by reading. He is a voracious reader, 
both at home and on planes, usually 
finishing three or four books a week. 
Some recent titles include: THE GOD- 
FATHER, THE PETER PRINCIPLE and 
UP THE ORGANIZATION. He also reads 
extensively on legal subjects, but has 
managed to read all the James Bond 
and John LeCarre novels as well, 


The efficiency of the Legal Depart- 
ment and the competence of his staff 
says much about John Clute. He is an 
Idaho native, born in Kooskia, and 
served with the U.S. Army from 1953 to 
1956. Following the termination of his 
military service, John attended Gonzaga 
University at Spokane, Washington, and 
was graduated from the same univer- 
sity’s law school with a J.D. degree. 
John worked his way through law 
school by obtaining practical experi- 
ence at the Spokane branch of the Seat- 
tle First National Bank where he served 
as assistant trust officer. 

John came to Boise Cascade as as- 
sistant general counsel in 1965. Two 
years later, he was named _ general 
counsel and assistant secretary. And, 
in January, he moved into his present 
position as vice president and general 
counsel. 

He is a member of four Bar Associa- 
tions: the Washington State Bar, the 
Federal Bar, the American Bar, and the 
Inter-American Bar. He is also a mem- 
ber of Alpha Sigmu Nu, National Jesuit 
Honor Society. \ 

His wife, Joanne, is a former Boise 
Cascadian who was the secretary for 
Gordon Randall, vice president of ad- 
ministration. She resigned, following 
their marriage, and now devotes her 
time to raising their two daughters, Jo 
Bernadette, 16 months, and Molly Ann, 
6 weeks. 

For John Clute, the days are busy; 
filled with conferences, phone calls, 
documents to read and agreements 
to sign. He wouldn’t have it any other 
way. 1 


In the department's law library, John Clute, 
center, emphasizes a point of law in dis- 
cussion with Donald Mitchell, left, and 

J. Randolph Ayre, two of the Boise- 

based attorneys. 


At Hopaco in the Hawaiian Islands, 
HOWWA is WIKIWIKT ,* 
and the 
CAIOHA is “MANUAH 


Monolutn BOBO Se 


MAUI 


~~ 


(Service is quick and the Friendliness is free) 


HAWAII 


As the beauty of Hawaii attracts 
hundreds of thousands of tourists from all 

over the world year after year, the 230 employees 

of the Honolulu Paper Company enjoy the challenge 

of supplying many of the necessities for the 

citizens and their ‘‘guests.’”’ They provide packaging ma- 
terials for the pineapple, sugar, macadamia nuts, orchids, 
papaya, gifts of Koa wood and tapa cloth. They supply 
many of the colorful bags and gift boxes, some of the 
newsprint, napkins and place mats as well as the papers 
for menus and programs for cultural events. 


In addition, Hopaco salesmen offer full lines of sup- 
plies for printers, artists, engineers, janitors and office 
workers, including office furniture and equipment. 
Customers may order by telephone or call at any of 
Hopaco’s six retail stores. To serve industry, government 
and educational institutions, Hopaco has established 

four large warehouse and wholesale operations on the 
islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii where another 
retail store will open in July at Hilo. 


Should you jet to Hawaii today, the chances are rather 
good you will benefit from one or more of the services 

and products sold by the Honolulu Paper Company. It may 
be just a tourist guide (on Hopaco paper) that prompts 
you to go to the Waikiki Aquarium where you will see the 
lauwiliwilinukunuku-oeoe (long-nosed butterfly fish), .. . 
or the napkin beside the Mai Tai you sip while watching 
the moon rise over Koko Head 

...or the gifts 


Manager Steve Capello shows a new item to 
Hopaco’s Personnel Manager, Lei Learmont, in 
the Ala Moana Gift Shop. 


ORLA ig WIKIWIKT (continued) 


you buy at the Hopaco Gift Shop in 
the Ala Moana Shopping Center. The 
largest shopping center in the world, 
with some 150 stores, the Center is 
internationally famous for its landscap- 
ing, architecture and art forms which 
reflect the rich cultural origins of Ha- 
waii’s cosmopolitan population. In keep- 
ing with the customers’ acknowledge- 
ment that “Ala Moana has everything,” 
Hopaco has a stationery store on the 
lower level and a gift shop on the 
upper level. There is much ‘Aloha’ in 
both stores and the service is always 
wikiwiki. 

George Chu, general manager of all 
Hopaco operations, is a friendly gentle- 
man. He obviously enjoys working in 
the Islands with his colleagues who are 
representative Hawaiians with origins in 
the various Caucasian races as well as 
the Japanese, Chinese, Korean and 
Filipino races. “In this sunshiny climate 
Polynesians and Hawaiians are gener- 
ally happy and friendly people,’ he 
smiles. “We all like it here.” 


Senior warehouseman Jimmy Oya and 
Joseph Silva prepare to fill an order 
(ABOVE LEFT) in the printing papers 
warehouse in Honolulu. 


Kauai’s Waimea Canyon (ABOVE) is a 
wonderland of shadows and ever- 
changing colors throughout the year. 


At dusk Hawaiians observe the ancient 
ceremony of blowing conch shells and 
lighting the torches (CENTER) in tribute 
to Pele, the fire goddess. 


——— 
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When Chu is asked about the spirit) 
of Aloha in the Islands today, he re-: 
lates it to Hopaco’s business success.) 
“We like to think we still have some of| 
this spirit in our attitude. It is, really,| 
shown in how we treat our fellow man, 
the way we talk to people, and the way) 
we react to their wants,” he says. 


“We like to think we can give a little 
extra. In making furniture deliveries, for| 
example, customers may ask us to 
move some other furniture around and: 
our men do this very happily. We be-} 
lieve this helps our business. We are 
not all that perfect but we continually| 
stress service and friendliness. Also, the, 
Aloha spirit is part enthusiasm. This: 
helps us all accomplish our goals. | 


All Hopaco salesmen are always seeking new 
accounts and they welcome new lines of mer- 
chandise. Everyone, including warehouse and 
office employees, is doing a better servicing 
job to back up the salesmen. 


“This extra service is working for us,’’ Chu says, with some pride. ‘‘The 
sales in all of our branches are well ahead of last year. This proves that it 
pays to work together as a team, sell more efficiently and be a little more 
courteous with every customer we serve.” 


Chu takes a swing through the outer islands every other month to have 
breakfast or lunch with the employees there. He also brings everyone up to date 
each month on the company goals and the problems everyone faces. “All of our 
people like to know what’s going on,” he emphasizes, ‘‘so we give them all the 
facts on what we’re doing. | think our people are here to stay and they like to 
hear these things.” 


When Boise Cascade acquired Hopaco in June of 1964 Chu was the 
assistant treasurer of the Honolulu Paper Company. Today, he likes to reminisce 
about the Boise Cascade executives who have worked with Hopaco in recent 
years. These include Will Sanburn, Will Storey, Vice Presidents Jon Miller 
and Charles Tillinghast and Executive Vice President John Fery. 


} 


preciate this freedom. In fact, we like it very much.” 
At Hopaco today, Chu points out, the inde- 


“Since we have worked with these men, we have all been impressed by the 
Boise Cascade management style. We enjoy the use of our own initiative and we 
have some latitude in the manner in which we operate. All of us in Hawaii ap- 


pendence of the typical Islander is still retained. 
Each person is an individual with his own ambi- 
tions and opportunities. ‘‘All a man has to do 


Saleslady Sally Browne (LEFT) fills an order 
for art materials in the South Street Store. 


George Chu, Hopaco General Manager, at 
his desk in the headquarters offices on 
South Street in Honolulu (UPPER PHOTO). 


Store Manager Ralph Clouse, at right above 
discusses a new publication with 
Merchandising Manager Doug Gibb in the 
artists’ section of Hopaco’s stationery store 
on the lower level of the Ala Moana 
Shopping Center. 


New high-rise apartments (BELOW), built 
at Waikiki Beach to accommodate tourists 
trom all over the world, provide a 
spectacular view of Diamond Head. 


KHOHLA is WIKIWIKT = (continued) 


is ask for it, and he will soon have an opportunity,” Chu emphasizes. 
‘If you don’t give a man a chance you will never know what he can 
do. It is very satisfying to find out what people can do best and then 
arrange an opportunity whereby they can do it. These are the things 
that make me feel happy.” 


At the press of a button, there is instant communication between 
any of the specialists in charge of the various parts of Hopaco’s 
operations. At headquarters in Honolulu the key people are Doug 
Gibb, Spud White, John Greenwell, Walter Saito, Fred Schneider, Jerry 
Jardin, Harry Tsugi, Jim Jacobs, Russ Quaintance, George Sawai, 
Herman Wilson, Bob Almeida, Frank Barnard and Richard Wolfram. 
The men and women in charge of the various stores are Steve Capello 
and Ralph Clouse at the Ala Moana Shopping Center; Lurline Suen 
at the South Street Store; Paul Hata and Gail Kaneshiro in the Bishop 
Street Store; Fe Tano at Waipahu and Helen Harris at Kailua. 


The branch operations are operated by Watson Shinseki in Lihue, 
Kauai; Barney Leong in Hilo, Hawaii; and Sue Lau in Kahului, Maui. 


In keeping with an old Island custom, Hopaco employees wear 
colorful Aloha shirts every Friday. With the arrival of June, Aloha 
shirts are worn by many businessmen every day throughout the sum- 
mer until the end of September. 


Four times a year, if the Hopaco teamwork achieves 
the goals for quarterly sales, there is a beer party 
right after work for everyone — all the 
salesmen, office and warehouse people. There are 


pupus (tidbits of raw fish, roast pork and chicken) 
along with Chinese noodles and Japanese rice. 
Everyone gets together and talks and drinks and 


eats Hawaiian style. 


celebrate the occasion.” 


This is how these friendly Boise Cas- 
cadians serve their customers and them- 
selves today at the Crossroads of the blue 
Pacific where East meets West . 
the spirit of Aloha is as real as the hos- 
pitality of the people who live there beside 


the sea. 0 


almost everybody!” 


“Will Sanburn always approved of this,” 
George says. “It has become a Hopaco 
custom because it is a pleasant way to 


and 


Hopaco Manager Watson Shinseki (LEFT) helps 

fill an order in the warehouse at Lihue, Kauai, the 
Garden Island. “‘On a small island like this,’ Watson 
says with a friendly smile, ‘‘you get to know 


Frequent sights near the surf in Hawaii 
include native beach boys riding surfboards 
and adults (ABOVE) who spear and 

eat the succulent squid. 


AIHA 
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an imported idea 
opening new markets 


Eight hours time difference and 6,500 
miles separate Boise, Idaho from Vien- 
na, Austria. With these differences in 
both time and mileage, communications 
can become a problem, especially when 
you’re trying to communicate complex 
strategies and detailed information. This 
was the case with Walther Hoelzinger, 
general director of Wiener Wellpappe, 
Boise Cascade’s corrugated container 
plant in Vienna, featured in the last 
issue of the BOISE CASCADIAN. 

For several years, Walther had been 


successfully marketing a unique con- 
tainer in Europe. Known as the PAL- 
BOX, it is a patented corrugated con- 
tainer with an integrated pallet. Al- 


‘ though highly successful and profitable, 


communicating the production details, 
design and assembly techniques to the 
United States presented an involved, 
time-consuming project. 

Enter Jerry Koehler. Jerry, formerly 
plant manager at the West Memphis, 
Arkansas, container plant moved to 
Boise on August 1, 1969, to assume new 
responsibilities as assistant to Bill 
Bridenbaugh, general manager of Boise 
Cascade’s container division. As Bill’s 
assistant, one of Jerry’s first assign- 
ments was to act as liaison between the 
United States operations and Vienna 
and to gather more information on the 
PAL-BOX to determine what potential 
existed in the U.S. 

Shortly thereafter, Jerry found him- 
self at 34,000 feet above the Atlantic 
Ocean, jetting toward Europe with an 
attache case filled with questions. 

During a three-week visit to Vienna, 
he immersed himself in PAL-BOX oper- 
ations, gathering extensive information 
including cost/price estimates, produc- 
tion details, equipment requirements 
and marketing information. Conferring 
frequently with Walther Hoelzinger and 
others involved in the project, Jerry 
quickly became the leading U.S. author- 
ity on the PAL-BOX. The fact that Jerry 
speaks German and English with equal 
fluency did not hamper communications 
in the least! 

He returned to the U.S. with an en- 
thusiastic report and quickly picked up 
a new assignment: convince the man- 
agers of the United States container 
plants that they should be involved in 
this unique operation. 


Enter Jerry Soderberg. Jerry met 
Jerry at the Wallula, Washington con- 
tainer plant where Jerry Soderberg is 
the general manager. After hearing the 
presentation and assessing his plant’s 
capabilities, Soderberg saw opportuni- 
ties to market the container to present 
and potential customers in the North- 
west, primarily those engaged in proc- 
essing fresh fruit, produce and seafoods. 

Meanwhile, the Legal Department in 
Boise was engaged in patent investiga- 
tions to determine the legal status of 
this unique container. It soon became 
involved in negotiations both here and 
in Europe to assure that Boise Cascade 
would be able to market the container 
in the U.S.. To avoid conflict, the trade- 
mark “pal-bin” was adopted for the 
United States, although the container 
is essentially the same as the European 
PAL-BOX. 

In April, the Wallula container plant 
manufactured and sold the first U.S. 
shipments of “pal-bins” in Alaska. Since 
then, interest in the concept has been 
phenomenal. 

Basically, the “pal-bin’” is a corru- 
gated container with an integrated pal- 
let which can be substituted for heavier 
and more expensive wooden containers 
in surface and air transport. Designed 
to ease handling of shipments by fork- 
lift truck, the container also includes a 
self-locking feature which eliminates 
the need for the customer to seal the 
bottom flaps and allows for easy col- 
lapse and re-use of the “pal-bin.” It 
offers simple, efficient and inexpensive 
assembly in both loading and transport. 
The “‘pal-bin’” is currently being offered 
to customers in knocked-down condi- 
tion to assure the most efficient use of 
available storage space, and in stand- 
ard pallet sizes to facilitate inventory 
and shipping requirements. 

Bill Bridenbaugh, general manager of 
the Container Division, says: ‘‘Although 
the production of the “pal-bin” involves 
the addition of some specific plant 
equipment and jigs, there are no major 
expenditures involved. Very quickly, we 
will have at least twelve plants that can 
and will be in production with the ‘pal- 
bin’.” 

Bill adds that the markets open to the 
“pal-bin” are virtually unlimited. “The 


G. Ranay Johnson, left, and Gerald Kempf, 
right, listen to Charlie Cook, assistant to the 
Container Division general manager, as he 
explains some of the unique features of 
Boise Cascade’s recently introduced “‘pal- 
bin.” Charlie is developing U.S. marketing 
strategies for the container, which is 
expected to receive wide-spread usage. 


‘pal-bin’ is suitable for numerous prod- 
ucts and transportation modes. It’s 
ideally suited for moving and storage 
applications, air transport, sea_ trans- 
port and rail. We feel that the ‘pal-bin’ 
is one of the most exciting and innova- 
tive developments in the corrugated 
packaging market in a long time.” 

Innovation. A new idea. Vital for 
survival in the highly competitive pack- 
aging market where the premium is 
placed on new ideas. The demands of 
this market go far beyond quality, serv- 
ice and price. The ‘“‘pal-bin’” is an ex- 
cellent example illustrating the slogan 
at the bottom of Boise Cascade’s cor- 
porate advertising: ‘Going in new di- 
rections with new ideas.” 

As Jerry Koehler’s responsibilities be- 
came more and more European-orient- 
ed, Charles Cook, former Mountain Area 
manager and now assistant to Bill Brid- 
enbaugh, took on the development of 
U.S. marketing strategies for the ‘‘pal- 
bin,” in addition to his other duties. 
Chuck, too, is enthusiastic about the 
new container and envisions wide- 
spread usage. 

What does Jerry Koehler think of the 
U.S. introduction of the ‘‘pal-bin’? At 
the time CASCADIAN went to press, 
Jerry was in Europe on another assign- 
ment! 
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ASSEMBLY PLANT 


OR 
OPPORTUNITY 
SCriQOle 


It’s both! Seaside Industries, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, plays a dual role 


in its use of deaf youth. 


Put yourself in Dave Cubit’s shoes. 
As a plant manager at Seaside Indus- 
tries, Jacksonville, Illinois, he’s both 
a factory executive and an educator. 
Along with the usual run of problems 
that go with management, he has a 
number of others distinctly his own. 
Don’t assume that Dave is sorry about 
the situation. He isn’t. The truth is: he’s 
all charged up by his unique responsi- 
bilities. 

Suppose you had on the assembly 
line a number of high school boys with 
impaired hearing. They communicate 
in sign language. You don’t know that 
language—but you have to get your 
ideas across to them. Ask Dave, it can 
be done! “It's great to have them, 
they're good workers and they really 
concentrate on the job. Tell them once 
and they rarely forget,’ says Dave. 
“Working with these handicapped boys 
is really a challenging experience.” 

In 1967 when Seaside Industries, a 
Boise Cascade subsidiary based at 
Willits, California, wanted to establish 
its first branch plant to assemble patio 
and lawn redwood furniture for distri- 
bution in the midwest, Jacksonville was 
the natural choice. A major factor in 
the selection was the expectation of 
hiring students from the Illinois School 
for the Deaf (ISD) and other deaf adults 
in the area. In cooperation with ISD 
and the State of Illinois, Seaside now 
provides deaf students excellent on-the- 
job training in a variety of assembly 
operations within the plant. 

Miles Sullivan, vice president of Sea- 
side at the time it located in Jackson- 
ville, was the person most responsible 
for choosing that city. Seaside had had 
previous experience with deaf work- 
ers at the California plant. Dr. Kenneth 
Mangan, Superintendent of ISD, and 
Farrell Mitchell, former Chief of Serv- 
ices for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Department, Illinois Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, assisted Sullivan 
in establishing the plant. Mitchell has 
since become Cooperative Education 
Coordinator for ISD and has played an 
important role in the program developed 
at Seaside. 


We 


Fortunately for Seaside, Jacksonville 
is a city with a long institutional his- 
tory. Residents of the area are familiar 
with such vocational efforts and other 
plant employees—some of whom may 
be deaf—take the presence of the boys 
as a matter of course. 

According to Mitchell, “It is not to be 
assumed that our boys are ideal work- 
men in all respects. They’re human and 
exhibit the characteristics of hearing 
youth, but with the effects imposed up- 
on them by a hearing disability.” 

Perhaps the greatest benefit the stu- 
dents derive from the program is the 
opportunity of working in a competitive 
labor market and gaining work exper- 
ience which will assist them in deter- 
mining future vocational goals. Pro- 
duction Foreman Dick Roodhouse and 
Jack Brown supervise the boys’ work 
daily. Their work is regularly evaluated 
by the foremen and interpreted to the 
boys in counseling sessions by Mitchell, 
who is a past master with the flying 
fingers and readily communicates with 
the boys at school and in the plant 
conferences. 

Up to this point the situation at Sea- 
side doesn’t appear too different from 
a vocational program of a regular high 
school, and it isn’t. There are some 
differences, however, and they must 
be reckoned with. 

For instance, Manager Cubit knows 
that sign language is the boys’ primary 
means of communication. Suppose they 
want to communicate on the assembly 


. line? Work stops, since they can’t- work 


and talk both! “This is one of the prob- 
lems we must tackle from the first,” 
Cubit explains. “Communicating with 
each other on the job is discouraged.”’ 

Why does management hesitate to 
learn sign language? ‘For the simple 
reason that when these boys are out 
in the world, most of the people they 
come in contact with will not know the 
language either. 


Seaside Industries Plant Mana- 
ger Dave Cubit, right, and Farrell 
Mitchell, below (center), coop- 
erative education coordinator 
for the I/linois School for the 
Deaf, have worked closely to de- 
velop a unique on-the-job train- 
ing program for deat students. 


“Consequently, they must communi- 
cate by lipreading, gestures and facial 
expressions. In reality, working at Sea- 
side may be their first working contact 
with a world in which they must spend 
their lives,” says Cubit. Every effort is 
made to mix the boys with the men of 
the plant and to avoid their natural 
tendency to congregate together. 

Cubit points out that the boys can 
handle some jobs better and faster than 
the regular employees. For instance, 
“strapping,” an essential operation in 
furniture assembly, is a job generally 
disliked by the regular employees. The 
deaf boys excel at it; it is their spe- 
cialty. This is, as management has de- 
termined, because the operation de- 
mands great physical activity and man- 
ual dexterity. Many of the deaf em- 
ployees are athletically inclined and are 
physically well coordinated. 

For the same reason, plant safety is 
no problem with them. They are young,. 
agile and alert. In addition, the light 
assembly operations at Seaside are not 
inherently dangerous. Of all the opera- 
tions, the only off-limit activity for the 
boys is the use of power tools. The 
same restriction would apply to normal 
boys in vocational training. 

The boys at Seaside are vocational 
students at ISD and are at least in the 
third year of high school. They are 
pointed to more vocational training in 
special junior colleges or will enter 
directly into industry. On graduation, 
most of them head back to their home 
communities. ISD, one of the oldest 
schools of its type in the United States, 
enrolls about 500 boys and girls from 
kindergarten through high school. 


Above: Terry Hall, 
left, and Lee Suter, 
at work in the Sea- 
side Industries 
plant. Left: Albert 
Jones works at the 
“strapping” opera- 
tion, one of the jobs 
at which Albert and 
the other students 
excel. 


Time is allotted in the ISD vocational 
course for on the job work during the 
junior and senior high school years. 
The ISD boys report to Seaside for 
either morning or afternoon shifts. 
-These are four-hour stints, and they are 
regular payroll employees, paid the 
regular scale. A student’s check for 
a typical pay period averages about 
$60. No summer work is provided since 
the students go home for the summer 
months. 

Seaside is given some financial sup- 
port by the State of Illinois for its par- 
ticipation in the program and as indi- 
cated, is under supervision by both the 
State and ISD. The number of students 
in the program at any one time is de- 
termined by the size of the upper 
classes at the school. A group of 12 
is about the maximum for a year’s pro- 
gram, with six boys during the present 
school year being the smallest group 
since the program was started. 

Since 1967, Seaside has employed 
Over 25 part-time students from the 
school and, in addition, has employed 
up to four full-time deaf workers. The 
total plant force, varying slightly from 
time to time, averages between 45 and 
55 employees. 


oe 


Seaside is closely identified with 
commercial conservation in the forestry 
and lumber industries. The company 
has achieved an enviable reputation for 
its non-wasteful use of redwood and 
redwood by-products. Its efficiency in 
lumber utilization has received wide 
recognition. 

The opening of the plant at Jackson- 
ville was prompted by distribution prob- 
lems. The new assembly plant is on an 
11-acre tract owned by the Jacksonville 
Area Industrial Corporation. The plant 
is a 40,000-square-foot one-story build- 
ing attractively faced with brick veneer. 

Adjacent to the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, a spur connects with the main 
tracks and serves the plant with arriv- 
ing raw materials. The availability of 
rail transportation plus the network of 
major highways converging on Jackson- 
ville provides the pattern for the plant’s 
transportation activities. 

Seaside at Jacksonville is strictly an 
assembly operation. Redwood lumber, 
prepared at the home plant, arrives 
ready for assembling and distribution as 
a finished product throughout the na- 
tion’s heartland. The differentials in 
transportation rates for raw, unassem- 
bled materials and for finished products 
make the operation an economically 
sound one. 

The Jacksonville plant assembles 
more than 100 different furniture items, 
principally tables and seating pieces. 

Credit for the success of Seaside’s 
training program for the deaf rests 
squarely on the shoulders of Plant Man- 
ager David Cubit, who with the able as- 
sistance of Farrell J. Mitchell of ISD 


Left: Production Manager Dick 
Roodhouse, left, illustrates a point 
to, left to right, Robert Perry, Danny 
Thomas, Albert Jones and James 
Crouch. 


has made the whcle project the success 
that it is. Cubit, a native of lowa, moved 
to California after attending lowa State 
University, and found employment with 
the California Forestry Service. A move 
into Seaside at Willits was not only a 
natural one but an opportunity to ad- 
vance in the business world. 

At Willits, Cubit had his first experi- 
ence in working with the deaf. So when 
the opportunity came in 1968 to take 
charge of the assembly operations in 
Jacksonville, his experience made his 
selection inevitable. 

This Seaside Industries project is a 
prime example of Boise Cascade’s in- 
volvement in community welfare and 
individual development activities. By 
supporting this program, the company 
is helping these handicapped students 
develop work skills, improve work habits 
and attitudes, increase their knowledge 
about the world of work, and develop 
self-confidence. 

It all works out. Seaside has found 
good reliable help from its deaf em- 
ployees and deaf persons have found 
a friend in Seaside Industries. 0 
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Chemico President Awarded 
Engineering License 
In Every State 


If you want to know what it takes 
to obtain an engineering license, ask 
Chemico President Charles C. Bonin. 
He now has an engineering license from 
every state. 

When he came to Chemico as presi- 
dent in 1965, he brought with him 27 
years of technical and managerial ex- 
perience from Ebasco Services, Inc. He 
also brought a letter from the National 
Council of State Boards of Engineering 
Examiners saying that he held the high- 
est number of state licenses of any reg- 
istered engineer in the nation. 

At that time, he had engineering li- 
censes from 49 states displayed on his 
office wall, plus three others from 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia 
and the Canal Zone. He lacked only 
Florida to complete the collection, and 
it was awarded in late 1969. 

“It’s not just a stunt,” says Mr. Bonin. 
“| got these licenses because we either 
do business in those states, or plan to 
do business there, and | am called upon 
to certify documents in those states.” 

Obtaining the licenses took consider- 
able patience, know-how and a pilgrim- 
age through red tape. Although some 
states grant their engineering certifi- 
cates on a reciprocal basis, others re- 
quired lengthy examinations—written or 
verbal. Others require a candidate to 
appear before a board to answer ques- 
tions on numerous engineering topics. 
And in each case, ‘there are forms, 
forms and more forms,” says Mr. Bonin, 
“plus Knotty applications to fill out in 
their entirety, and invariably, references 
that must go with them.” 0 


BCC 1970 Annual Meeting 
Held in Boise; Directors Meet, 
Approve Second Quarter 
Cash Dividend 


Boise Cascade Corporation’s 1970 
Annual Meeting of shareholders was 
held on Thursday, April 30 at the Rode- 
way Inn, Boise, Idaho. Robert V. Hans- 
berger, President and Chairman of the 
Board, presided at the meeting. Holders 
of 21,856,492 shares, 74% of those out- 
standing, were represented in person or 
by proxy. 

Shareholders voted to keep the num- 
ber of directors at 16, and reelected 
Eugene R. Black, James D. Bronson, 
James E. Bryson, Frederick L. Deming, 
Robert Faegre, John B. Fery, Wilber G. 
Fienup, R. V. Hansberger, Stephen B. 
Moser, Gilbert H. Osgood, John S. Pills- 
bury, Jr., Theodore H. Smyth, Hall Tem- 
pleton, E. R. Titcomb, Joseph L. Weiner 
and Leo D. Welch as directors to serve 
a one-year term. 

Shareholders also approved the Com- 
pany’s 1970 Qualified Stock Option Plan 
as outlined in the Proxy Statement, and 
voted to select Arthur Andersen & Com- 
pany as independent public account- 
ants to audit the books, records and 
accounts of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the fiscal year ending De- 
cember 31, 1970. 

Executive Vice President Stephen B. 
Moser told the group, “During the last 
half of 1969 the shortage of money be- 
came acute for the building materials 
and construction industry. This has had 
a substantial effect on the prices and 
shipments of our building products dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1970.” 


BCNEWS 


Moser told the shareholders that the 
Company plans to continue emphasiz- 
ing the following operational activities: 

—Maximizing growth on Company- 
owned forest lands by thinning and 
fertilization, 

—Continue research on ways to fur- 
ther reduce manufacturing waste, and 

—Continue tests for the utilization 
of bark in the manufacturing of particle- 
board. 

Executive Vice President John Fery 
told the shareholders that, in his opin- 
ion, “1970 will not be a particularly 
robust period for our national economy, 
but Boise Cascade is optimistic about 
our ability to show good earnings in 
1970 and, to a much greater extent, over 
the remainder of the decade. Although 
we do not contemplate any increase in 
housing starts in 1970 over 1969, we 
do project growth in earnings in all seg- 
ments of our housing business in 1970 
over 1969.” 

In summarizing the Company’s out- 
look for 1970, Fery said: “We firmly be- 
lieve we are well positioned in markets 
which afford us excellent opportunities 
for growth and profits.” ‘3 

William M. Agee, vice president, told 
shareholders that the Company had en- 
joyed a good year in 1969 with earn- 
ings, after tax, of $84 million. This com- 
pared with $61 million in 1968, an in- 
crease of 37% in total earnings for 
1969, he pointed out, with earnings per 
share of $2.85, compared to earnings 
of $2.11 per share in 1968. 

Agee stated that, “In the past, we 
have had about a 50 percent or a 50-50 
balance between our acquisitions and 
internal growth. During the 1970’s you 
will see a shift in our acquisition phil- 
osophy. The emphasis will be more 
toward expansion of existing opera- 
tions, but by no means are we through 
looking for and getting involved with 
foothold acquisitions in businesses that 
relate to those that we are in today.” 

During the day, the Directors of Boise 
Cascade met and approved a second 
quarter cash dividend of 6% cents per 
share on the Company’s $2.50 par value 
common stock. The dividend is payable 
on July 23 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 19. 

The Directors also approved payment 
of a 75 cent cash dividend on the Com- 
pany’s $3.00 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, Series A. The dividend is 
payable on August 1 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 10. 


Boise Cascade Announces 
First Quarter 1970 Earnings 


In spite of the very depressed market 
for building materials during the first 
quarter of 1970, Boise Cascade report- 
ed earnings of 60¢ per common share. 
Compared to earnings of 66¢ for last 
year’s record-breaking first quarter, this 
is a decrease of 9 percent. Net income 
was $17,680,000 compared with $19,- 
680,000 for the same period a year ago. 
Net sales increased 6 percent to $401,- 
740,000. Gains from the security port- 
folio for 1970 of $1,100,000 or 4¢ per 
share compared to $2,050,000 or 7¢ per 
share for 1969. These results are mea- 
sured after restating the first quarter of 
1969 to reflect subsequent mergers. 

Boise Cascade Vice President William 
Agee said, “We consider this a good 
overall performance .for the first quar- 
ter since the market was extremely 
weak for lumber and plywood. Selling 
prices of these products have been sub- 
stantially lower than last year when we 
experienced such a uniquely strong first 
quarter market for building materials 
that we had the best first quarter in our 
13-year history.” 

The performance of the Paper opera- 
tions was considerably better this year 
than during the first quarter of 1969. 
Sales and income from fine papers, 
converting papers, office papers and en- 
velopes were up significantly and better 
than anticipated. Several of the paper 
mills set tonnage records. In the pack- 
aging division, sales of fibre-foil cans 
were ahead of last year and sales of 
corrugated containers maintained a 
strong, competitive position. The new 
linerboard machine in DeRidder, Loui- 
siana, started production during the 
last quarter of 1969, and the newsprint 
machine in this new facility started up 
at the end of April. 

Another important strength in 1970 
has been the diversification within the 
homebuilding and construction markets. 
Examples of Boise Cascade’s expan- 
sion in these areas include the produc- 
tion and sales of factory-built homes, 
mobile homes, homes constructed on- 
site, metal buildings and recreational 
vehicles. Earnings from these opera- 
tions have been much more consistent, 
and did not suffer the great decline that 
' we have experienced in commodity 
building materials in the first quarter 
of 1970. 

The Recreation Communities Group 


proceeded with feasibility studies, en- 
gineering and development work during 
the quarter. Some 27 projects in care- 
fully designed recreational environments 
are continuing to meet the demands 
for second homes and leisure living 
facilities. We are in various stages of 
development on seven new projects 
located in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Hampshire, Washington, Illinois and 
California. Several other sites are under 
consideration at this time, all easily 
accessible to major population centers. 


Boise Cascade Credit 
Corporation Offers $75 Million 


10% Debentures 


A public offering of $75 million of 
Boise Cascade Credit Corporation 10% 
debentures due June 15, 1975, priced at 
100% was announced on May 5 by 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and A. G. Becker & 
Co. Incorporated, joint managers of the 
underwriting group. 

Of the net proceeds from the sale of 
the debentures up to approximately $35 
million will be used to purchase in- 
stallment receivables currently held by 
Boise Cascade. The balance of such 
funds will be used for the acquisition 
of installment receivables in the future. 
Until so used, such proceeds will be 
invested in obligations issued or guar- 
anteed by the United States or agencies 
thereof or certificates of deposit. 

Interest on the debentures will be 
payable initially on December 15, 1970, 
and thereafter semi-annually on June 
15 and December 15. The debentures 
will be nonredeemable prior to maturity. 
The company has listed the debentures 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Boise Cascade Credit Corporation is 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Boise 
Cascade Corporation. The company 
was organized in February, 1970, for 
the primary purpose of acquiring, on 
a nonrecourse basis, installment receiv- 
ables arising from retail sales by Boise 
Cascade and its subsidiaries of recrea- 
tional community sites. 

The company has acquired from 
Boise Cascade, in exchange for its 
shares of common stock, approximately 
$100 million unpaid principal amount of 
installment receivables, net of reserve 
arising out of previous sales of recrea- 
tional community sites by Boise Cas- 
cade and predecessors. [1] 


Left to right: Dave Ahrens, captain; Chiet 
Pilot Bill Coburn; Jack Newland, assistant 
chief pilot; and Cecil Leonard, captain, were 
recently honored by the Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics for achieving an impres- 
sive air safety record (see story below). 


BC Pilots Honored for 
Air Safety Record 


Seventy years and 10 million miles of 
flying without an accident or an F.A.A. 
violation are represented by four Boise 
Cascade pilots. The group was pre- 
sented plaques from the Idaho State 
Department of Aeronautics to com- 
memorate their outstanding individual 
records. Dave Ahrens, captain, was 
honored for 12 years and 2 million 
miles. Chief Pilot Bill Coburn received 
his award for 28 years and 3 million 
miles. Jack Newland, assistant chief 
pilot, earned an award for 12 years and 
3 million miles, and Cecil Leonard, cap- 
tain, was honored for his 18 years and 
2 million miles. 0 
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GROWTH 
“INGS 


A Combination Contributing to 
Community Life 


Idaco employee Jay Heath, left, and his 
wife, Lucille, were honored by the 
Sonoma County Foster Parents Associa- 
tion for their outstanding work in pro- 
viding a home for 53 foster children 
during the past seven years. Below, Jay 
at work in the “‘tail-off’ section of the 
truss department at ![daco Lumber 
Company in Healdsburg, California. 


Maybe it takes a combination of love and magic. 

But it also takes warmth, understanding, a sense of 
humor and patience. Whatever it takes, in whatever 
combination, Jay and Lucille Heath have it. 

Besides raising two children of their own, Jay 
and Lucille Heath of Healdsburg, California, have raised 
53 foster children over the past seven years. Jay works 
in the “‘tail-off’ section of the truss department for 
the Idaco Lumber Company in Healdsburg. When he 
comes home, he assumes a second full-time role, 
head of the household for 10 to 12 members. 

The Heaths have done such an outstanding job in 
providing a group home for foster children that the 
Sonoma County Foster Parents Association has selected 
them as “‘Foster Parents of the Year” for 1970. 

In making the presentation to them, William 
Mulligan of the Sonoma County Probation Department, 
said, ‘““Jay and Lucille Heath are to be commended 
for the love and trust they have given their foster 
children and for their contribution in helping the 
girls learn to lead productive lives.” 

The Heaths became interested in the foster 
children program seven years ago through friends of 
theirs who were involved at that time. They applied to 
become licensed foster parents and since that time, 
they have gone through extensive screening by county 
and state officials, have had their home examined 
under stringent, fire, health and safety standards, and 
have worked closely with trained psychologists and 
social workers to understand each of their foster 
children’s special needs. 

For the past three years, the Heaths have operated 
a group home— a home in which more than three 
foster children live—which was especially designed 
by them in cooperation with county officials. 

Mrs. Heath prefers working with teenage girls and 
all but one of their foster children have been in this 
age group. Their foster children have been girls who 
come from the Sonoma Probation Department. This 
means, of course, that they have been 

in some legal trouble in the past. 

“When they come to us they are 

usually resentful and upset,” says Jay. 

“Their natural homes have usually 
turned out to be disastrous places to 
raise a child and their scrapes with the 
law have made them more hostile. 

And yet, with troubled teenagers all 


Idaco employee Richard Culpepper, 
left, and his wife, Juanita, have raised 
36 foster children over the past three 
years. Richard works in the ceiling 
joist department for Idaco. 


around them, the Heath’s two children, Alan and Dawn, 
have lived with them for so long that having a family 
of 10 or 12 seems “‘just a normal way to live.” 

According to Richard Miller, licensing worker at 
the Sonoma County Foster Parents Association, the 
Heaths receive financial support for the girls which 
varies with the severity of the individual behavior prob- 
lem. ‘‘This payment,” he says, “‘is to assist with food, 
clothing and incidental expenses.” It is not easy work, 
nor is it a profit-making proposition, but the Heaths have 
enjoyed it so much that they are always looking for 
other people capable of raising foster children. 

It was largely through his conversations with Jay ,, 
Heath that Darrell Brooks, also an Idaco employee, 
applied for foster children. He and his wife are now 
going through the many preliminaries necessary to 
be certified by the county. 

Richard Culpepper, another Idaco employee 
who works in the ceiling joist department, has been 
raising foster children with his wife, Juanita for the 
past three years. 

Besides having 10 grown children of their own 
and two grandchildren, the Culpeppers have provided 
a home for 36 foster children, mostly boys, who have 
usually been between 10 and 18 years old. 

Richard agreed when Jay said, “If you can get 
kids to trust you and believe that you are trying to help 
them, they will be all right. It’s the trust that is hard 
to establish.” 

Born and raised in Oklahoma, Jay joined the Navy 
and served as a signalman aboard the carrier USS 
Boxer as she cruised the waters off Japan, Okinawa, 
lwo Jima and the Philippines. Following his discharge, 
he studied welding at Oakland Junior College and was 
a welder in Oakland for eight years before becoming 
a warehouseman for a Petaluma chicken processor. 

Jay joined Idaco in April of 1969, knowing nothing 
about the lumber industry, and thanks Idaco for his 
on-the-job training. He joined the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union, Local 2882, and finds life in Healdsburg 
and with Idaco to be the most pleasant imaginable. 

Jay and Lucille Heath are a special couple doing a 
special kind of job. Without people like them who care 
about the problems of others, things would be a little 
worse for all of us. Maybe it takes a combination of 
love and magic. U 
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Our leisure living communities, pleasure crui oe 
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BOISE CASCADE CORPORATION 
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BC Advertising Reflects 
Corporate Image 


Opportunity. Vision. Excellence. If 
you link any of these words with Boise 
Cascade, chances are you’ve seen one 
or more of the 33 corporate ads which 
have been developed over the past 
seven years. A dozen in the series are 
shown above, surrounding Bob Beatty, 
left, director of advertising and public 
relations, and Mike Rourke, corporate 
advertising manager. 

The advertising campaign began in 
1964 to build national awareness for 
the Boise Cascade name. The theme 
that evolved hinged on the slogan: 
“People in forest products” and _ at- 
tempted to identify Boise Cascade as a 
young, progressive forest products com- 
pany. During the following three years, 
various awareness level tests showed 
that the campaign was doing a good 
job. However, as Boise Cascade con- 


tinued to grow and move into related 
markets, the familiar forest products 
identification was no longer a suitable 
description. 

So, in 1967, a new advertising cam- 
paign was developed to reflect these 


' changes, while maintaining the corpo- 


rate ‘flavor’ that had been established 
over the previous three years. The ob- 
jectives were to continue building 
awareness of the Corporation, create 
favorable attitudes with the business 
and financial public and establish Boise 
Cascade as a modern, people-oriented 
company with imaginative management. 
In addition, the new ads were designed 
to change the impression that we were 
only a forest products company. The 
result is the current slogan: ‘Going in 
new directions with new ideas.” 

Mike Rourke says: ‘‘For the past four 
years, we have continued to measure 
the results of our advertising. These 
measurements are far from perfect, but 
we are convinced that our advertising 


is doing the long-range communications 
job it has been designed to do.” 

The 1970 ads are similar to those pro- 
duced in the past, although subtle 
changes will more closely identify Boise 
Cascade with the markets we serve. 
Also, there is a heavy social emphasis 
in this year’s advertising. Five ads will 
be developed this year, and three have 
already been produced. 

The ads are developed through a 
close working relationship with Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, the San Francisco 
advertising agency that created the or- 
iginal campaign under the direction of 
Larry Harris, now Corporate Secretary. 
Gene Walker, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
vice president, provides creative con- 
tinuity and has been with the program 
from the beginning. 

Prior to publication, each ad is re- 
viewed and approved by the manage- 
ment council, all of whom take a keen 
interest in how Boise Cascade presents 
itself to our many publics. 0 


